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Six Years of Teaching “‘Incorrigibles’’ 


DorA B. KROSSER 
Woodland Avenue School, Newark, New Jerscy 


More than six years of my life have been spent in teaching 
“incorrigible boys.” The term incorrigible is a misnomer, if 
by the term we mean uncorrectable. It has, as applied to boys 
of this type, fallen into disuse. We use the words behavior 
problems, or emotionally unadjusted, or sociaily unadjusted, or 
discipline cases. 

I shall try to evaluate my years of experience in my work, 
and I am glad that the occasion has arisen when I may do so. 
We so often go on, from day to day undergoing experiences 
without tabulating the things we have learned, the results of 
that learning, the goals we are striving for and the questions 
that arise, to be solved before we reach those goals, if we ever 
do. To some persons, six years may be a short time, but to me 
they represent the major part of my total teaching experience. 

What have I learned as to the type of boy who comes, 
rather is sent to our school? For no boy, I am sure, comes 
willingly. It is a sort of port of last call, the next step being 
the City Home, or some other juvenile corrective institution. 
As such, it has a rather unfortunate effect, the boys feel that 
coming to Woodland Avenue places a stigma on their names. 
This I shall discuss in more detail when I tell what our school 
fails to do. 


In general the boys are low in intelligence, as measured by 
the LQ. They range from 75 to 100, generally in the high 
70’s or low 80’s. We occasionally get boys with higher I.Q.’s 
—I have two at present above 100. Sometimes we get boys 
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below 75, though we are not supposed to, somehow they have 


escaped the Binet drag-net. 

The ages range from seven to sixteen, and the grades in 
my class are from second through fifth. 

The low I.Q.’s may explain many other characteristics gen- 
erally found. They are slow learners; they have a chronic dis- 
like for school and learning; many are habitual truants. Many 
have trouble with specified subjects—they come from all grades 
unable to read, or spell, or do arithmetic, or with some other 
special disability. 

Of twenty-four boys I have at present, twenty are colored, 
three are Italian, and one is Jewish. ‘This has, in general, pre- 
sented the races and religions, although there seems to be an 
increasing number of colored boys, with rather fewer Italian 
boys. 

They dislike authority of any kind, and are negativistic in 
their attitude. They cannot, or will not, conform to any groups 
or cooperate with any group. 

Their home background is poor, parents have little or no 
education, belonging to the field we call unskilled labor. At 
present, the majority are on relief. They usually come from 
families that have many children. Occasionally we find a boy 
who is a spoiled child, overprotected and overindulged, but he 
is the exception. Usually, they are neglected, permitted to do 
as they please, with little or no parental supervision, so they 
spend a great amount of time in the streets, in the movies, and 
as members of gangs with decidedly antisocial habits. As 
members of these gangs, many are petty thieves, and have spent 
some time in the juvenile court. 


From what I have already said, it is easy to see why these 
boys are as they are. Dr. Plant says that “misbehavior is the 
normal reaction of a normal individual to abnormal conditions.” 
I think there is a great deal of truth in that statement, though 
it may sound like extreme behaviorism, too much emphasis on 
environment and not enough on heredity. 


Heredity may have some bearing, how much I cannot say. 
I have mentioned the low intelligence. If 1.Q.’s represent, with 
any degree of validity, intelligence with regard to learning in 
life situations rather than capacity for school learning alone, 
then it certainly must have some bearing. A low intelligence 
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combined with poor environment, the net result must be poor. 
If the intelligence were high, it might to some degree counteract 
the poor environment. 


Hereditarians would point, too, to the poor moral! equipment 
these children inherit. I know too little about how much of 
weak will, or immorality, or criminality, is transmitted to off- 
spring. Psychologists themselves do not seem to agree on these 
points. In general, I would say, that I feel that it is environ- 
ment; home, social and school, that is the factor we must con- 
sider, if we are to feel we can do anything to improve these 
boys. 

Healy, in his studies of Juvenile Delinquency. pointed out 
that it was the home that was the greatest factor in developing 
delinquents. Even the most superficial of investigations will 
convince one of the importance of the home in the development 
of the boys we finally get. I have already said the homes are 
poor, not only in the sense that they show lack of material 
wealth but lack of so many other attributes that go to develop 
desirable characters in children. Many are unhappy due to 
conflicts existing between the parents, or between the parent 
and the children. In many cases there are no parents at all, 
merely the man the mother is living with, or the woman the 
father is living with, the formalities of divorce being conspicu- 
ously absent. We can only imagine the brutalities, the bestiali- 
ties, and obscenities these children witness, and are victims of. 
Is it any wonder, that as far as sex knowledge is concerned, 
they come to us fully equipped, far beyond their years, with 
information of the wrong kind? Add to that, dirt, disease, 
poor and insufficient nourishment, noise, confusion, irregular 
hours of sleeping and eating, most of the time spent in the 
streets with undesirable associates, and we have a rather appal- 
ling picture of what the result must be. 


What can a school do to counteract this background? I 
mean any school, not a special school. It is difficult to say just 
how much a school CAN really do, but I do feel that they do too 
little. The children of the type I am referring to, the so-called 
dull-normals, are failures when it comes to competing scholas- 
tically with their brighter classmates. Losing interest in their 
work, but having to find ego satisfaction somehow, they become 
the class-nuisances, and in this unsocial fashion seek to com- 
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pensate and obtain the attention they crave. There are, of 
course, other factors that enter. They chafe under strict disci- 
pline and long periods of enforced physical inactivity. 

Outside of their school life, I have already mentioned the 
neighborhoods they come from and the gang associations they 
form. Many of them do attend the playgrounds, but somehow 
these places are too orderly and law-abiding to appeal to very 
many. Perhaps really understanding, competent persons in 
charge might arrange some activities that would appeal to 
these boys, and we do hear of such events taking place. 


Our school is making a definite attempt to help these boys 
adjust themselves scholastically and socially and emotionally. 
Our greatest success lies in the scholastic field. We can do very 
little to cope with the ignorant and uninterested parents. On 
occasion I have called at the homes, or had the parents come to 
the school. How much good has come of the promises of co- 
operation and interest it is difficult to say. As far as the 
school work is concerned, for the first time in their lives many 
of these boys find success. The class is about half the size of 
an ordinary class, so I have more time to devote to each child. 
Each boy works at the level of his own knowledge and ability. 
Of course, there is group work, but the strain of boy competing 
against boy is absent. They are finding success in their own 
daily advancement, and not because someone else is a failure. 
In many cases the progress is very slow, but the attitudes of the 
boys towards certain subjects they hated because they were fail- 
ures in those subjects, and their attitudes toward school in gen- 
eral can be seen changing from day to day. 

I allow a great deal of freedom. Boys may converse freely 
with other boys; they may work on assignments with other 
boys; they may move about at will. I have tried to place as 
few restrictions upon them as possible. Those restrictions that 
must exist are explained to the boys, and while some boys will 
tolerate no restrictions of any kind, most of the boys are very 
cooperative and helpful. Most of the boys, if questioned, will 
admit being happier than they have ever been at any school. 
Some refuse to go back to a regular school. 

Many problems arise continually that I cannot solve. How 
much of the fault is mine alone, and how much because of our 
school organization, I cannot say. But I shall outline them as 
truthfully as I can, if only to clarify them to myself. 
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Previously, I have said that the boys know that going to 
an ungraded school places a stigma upon them. They know 
they are sent here because they are “bad.” If everybody knows 
they are “bad,” what’s the use of being good? i don’t know 
the exact purpose for which a school of our kind exists, but I 
suspect it is to segregate the worst classroom offenders, and 
keep them from disrupting an entire classroom routine. 


The public schools must be blamed, in some measure, for the 
stigma that an ungraded school bears. Being sent to this school 
is a threat that is held over the heads of the children when they 
misbehave. And when our boys do go back to a grade school, 
they are reminded that they are being kept on sufferance; if 
they misbehave they will be sent post-haste where they came 
from. 


What of my teaching methods? The boys are successful 
in their work because I give them more time and more attention. 
I disregard the grade they came from, or should be in, but be- 
gin where they are. Suppose I were to send them back to a 
grade school. Again they confront the same situation—they 
must compete with brighter children. In some cases, the defi- 
ciencies in their earlier schooling are made up; their attitudes 
have changed, and they are successful at school. But in most 
cases they can never go back, and so they stay on, in some cases 
five or six years. This is not desirable. Our school is not large 
enough nor diversified enough in character or equipment to keep 
these boys stimulated and advancing. In a sense, then, they 
stagnate, and finally leave school. 


The freedom these boys enjoy presents another problem. 
Am I giving them too much freedom for their own good, if they 
are to go back to grade school? It is very difficult for them to 
curb their impulses to move about, and talk, and work and play 
freely with each other. If they go back to school, they must, 
in most cases conform more closely to class routine, and be 
more orderly. Am I being fair to these boys in forcing them 
to make such readjustments? Yet I know that the freedom 
they have is normal; they learn to act and think independently; 
to display initiative and ingenuity, and to cooperate with each 
other in friendly, unforced fashion. To me, social adjustment 
is very important. The result is a friendly atmosphere, and an 
absence of the bullying that so often takes place when larger 
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and smaller children are thrown together. Even if I were con- 
vinced that strict discipline were desirable, I could not be a strict 
disciplinarian, because I myself hate too many restrictions and 
a too heavy hand of authority. When I taught in the grades, 
with large classes and a definite curriculum to be followed, my 
ideas were much the same, and the results as successful. 


The boys are very friendly in their attitudes towards me. 
They sometimes confide their misdeeds. What shall I do? To 
receive these confidences without approval or action makes me, 
in a sense, an ally. To reprove or assert my authority shuts 
off the avenues of confidence. It requires infinite tact and ut- 
most caution to point out the wrong of the action. Sometimes 
I feel unequal to the situation. 


What is the effect of bringing together boys of the type we 
have, all of whom have been found wanting in some fashion? 
Do they not tend to teach each other undesirable habits? There 
is very little a teacher can do in such a situation. 


At times the whole situation tends to be very discouraging. 
I think I have reached a boy, gotten beyond the shell of his sul- 
lenness, his hard-boiledness, to find that such is not the case 
at all. Without warning or provocation, he breaks forth in a 
burst of temper, or maliciousness, or petty thievery. The in- 
stability these boys display sometimes makes me feel I am on 
the wrong track, and that I am doing nothing of any value. 


If there is any place for schools of our type at all in the 
educational scheme, these schools should be on a larger and bet- 
ter equipped scale. The boys should not be sent to them as a 
result of a misdeed or series of misdeeds. The school will not 
be known, then, as the “bad” boys’ school. If a boy shows, 
by his low intelligence, by lack of aptitude for and interest in 
school work; by tendencies to misbehavior; or by social or emo- 
tional inadequacies, that he will become a school failure or 
classroom problem, then he is a candidate for the special school. 
The personnel of the school should be very carefully selected and 
trained, men who understand this type of boy and are interested 
in saving him from becoming a criminal. For it is from this 
class that the criminal is largely recruited. I say men teachers, 
because I believe men can handle this type of boy better than 
women; they can be more objective and less sentimental: and 
seem to be able to reach these boys where women fail. Of 
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course, this is highly debatable. Many educators fee! that wo- 
men, with their maternal instinct and their greater patience, 
can do more for children. 

In this special school, I would have enough mechanical and 
technical equipment so the boys can have vocational guidance 
and training. When they leave school they will then be better 
fitted to take their place in the world of industry, instead cf be- 
ing drawn into antisocial channels. 

I would also have extra curricular, recreational and aiter 
school activities for these boys. They wou! have clubs, ath- 
letic and social; arts or craft classes; and all the type of activi- 
ties found at playgrounds. 

In addition, there should be a follow-up of these boys, sys- 
tematic and frequent. During the time these boys 2¥e at school, 
there would be visits to the home so there would not be the gap 
that now exists between the home and school. 

After the boys leave school, they should be observed for a 
period of time; encouraged and aided; invited to come back to 
the schoo! for visits; shown that the interest felt in them is 
real and lasting. 

Perhaps if our schools and society were differently organ- 
ized we would have no need for the schools I have outlined. If 
schools gave more attenion to the individual child, and less to 
standards, and grades and marks, and holding one child up for 
praise and pulling another child down for blame, we wouldn’t 
have so many school failures and problems. 

If society did more in slum clearance, in educating of par- 
ents, in abolishing disease and poverty, in providing recreational 
facilities for those who most need it, these children might be 
saved from becoming the criminals of the future. 

Much has been said and written about the treatment of 
crime; less has been done about preventing it, and fighting it 
at its source. 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony* 


ELIZABETH C. DEVERY 


How It ALL STARTED 


In November 1910 The Training School at Vineland felt 
that they should know more about the families of the children 
they had in their care. As a boy explores all the “inner 
workin’s” of a radio, better to understand its operation, so these 
mental scientists wanted to know more of how these boys and 
girls lived before they came to them—what their parents were 
like, and their aunts and their cousins. Then they could put 
two and two together, and so much more quickly come to the 
answer. They could understand their pupils better, teach them 
more, and thus make them happier. 


They sent out investigators, most noted among them being 
Miss Kite. For two years she traveled among these poor, 
strange people, making friends with them, and liking many of 
them, miserable as they were. Her hunting ground was that 
vast stretch of wilderness from Cape May to Sandy Hook,— 
a waste land varying from five to twenty miles in width. Here 
lay the ruins, not only of such Revolutionary villages as Wey- 
mouth, Harrisia, Hanover Furnace, Ongs Hat, and Four Mile, 
but the ruins of families, one of them alone having been wretch- 
ed and a burden to the world for one hundred years. 


In the meantime some of The Training School boys had 
learned all they could in the School. They were men. What 
should be done with them? There were certain things thev 
joved te do. They liked to dig and haul and make cement 
blocks; they liked covs and pigs and crops. So they should 
have a farm all their own. Therefore The Training Schoo: se* 
them up in business at a woodland spot a few miles frora thie 
School, 2nd called it Menantico Colony. There are a hundred 
boys there now, and it is a wonderful place. That’s how the 
“Colony” idea started. 


* This is the third of a number of stories telli i : ; 
the Burlington a tien oe s te ing something of the brief life history of 
simple manner for the Colony Boys yo Rae elle ge is oe Seley See 2 
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While spending these years studying the causes of so much 
unhappiness and danger among the woods people, Miss Kite 
discovered that some of the worst conditions prevailed in parts 
of Burlington County! Time and circumstance were pointing 
their fingers right at us. The Honorable James F. Fielder was 
then the Governor of New Jersey, and the Honorable Joseph P. 
Byers was the Commissioner of Charities and Corrections 
(which is now called, Institutions and Agencies). Many citi- 
zens and committees and students of human welfare met to 
discuss these problems, and realized that the Training School 
at Vineland could not begin to handle all the work. Something 
must be done about it. The State must take a hand to help 
her weaker children. 


Early in 1914 Professor Johnstone wrote: “If half a dozen 
active men and women in each state will form themselves (or 
get themselves appointed) into a committee and go to work, 
all that has been suggested above (plans for teaching, saving, 
and helping our unfortunate ones) can be accomplished in a 
very few years.”’ 

That was twenty-two years ago. And now look at us! 


So, then, in 1913 the State of New Jersey appointed Miss 
Kite and provided money to continue the investigations in this 
region where, hidden in the woods, people were wicked, sick, 
and miserable because they did not know any better, and where 
children were born to grow worse and worse. That was the 
first appropriation for such a purpose ever made by any legis- 
lature. Imagine little children living in the same room with 
pigs, mothers walking nine miles through the widerness, drag- 
ging small children after them, to some inn to get whiskey; 
babies having no beds, grown men who could not count beyond 
three on their fingers. 


One of our neighbors, Mr. Frank H. Lawrence of Pember- 
ton, remembers Miss Kite with great affection and respect. 
“I drove her around for two years or more,” he says. “She 
had trouble finding a guide; but I had first driven a bread route, 
and knew the district pretty well. Sometimes we’d start at 
eight in the morning, and not return until ten or eleven at night. 

“Weather never stopped her. Cars were not so depend- 
able then; there was plenty of tire trouble and motor trouble, 
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and it had to be attended to there and then, on the road. We 
had to go through swamps, in snow and mud. Sometimes we 
stuck, and had to get out and push; even had to cut down trees 


to make our way. 
“We carried our lunches for often we were far from food 


or habitation at noon or supper. 

“Where the Colony is now there was just a little shanty— 
a fire warden’s house, about 10 by 12 feet. There was a tele- 
phone in it which the warden used. It was not the Bell—just 
a private wire called ‘Old Farmers’ Line’. 


“At first the people dreaded Miss Kite. They called her 
a troublemaker, and would lock the doors on her. She was 
just someone coming to break up their homes and take away 
their children. But when they knew her they learned to love 
her, she was so kind. She came to be as welcome as Santa 
Claus—although they never heard of him. They would go any- 
where or do anything for her. When she appeared whole fam- 
ilies would run out to meet her. Dirty children would cluster 
about, hugging her, and she them. 


“Outsiders would not always believe the tales she told. 
So she took them with her sometimes to prove it. I think no- 
one else could have done this work.” 


The people of Burlington County were so stirred by Miss 
Kite’s findings that a group of citizens met together to talk it 
over. This first meeting was held one summer afternoon in 
1913, on the front porch of Mrs. J. C. Fremont’s home in Pem- 
berton, on the Magnolia Road. She had become interested in 
these matters through her friend Dr. White, of Washington, 
D. C., who was an American pioneer in studies of the mentally 
ill or backward. He had told her of the Binet-Simon tests, and 
she and her two daughters tried them on each other. Laugh- 
ingly she said they all came out pretty well. Another friend, 
Miss Elizabeth White of New Lisbon, told her of the conditions 
so near them. At this meeting were Miss White; her father, 
Mr. Joseph White; Professor Johnstone; Mrs. Strawbridge- 
Brophy, of Moorestown; and Mrs. Fremont. 


From this was formed the organization that began the 
Colony. 


The next chapter will be, “Getting Ready.” 
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A Case of Delayed Mental Development 


J. THOMAS MCINTIRE* 


Research Department, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


This story needs to be told for two reasons: first, as proof 
of the need for psychological follow-up and individual treatment; 
and second, as an example of delayed mental development in a 
feeble-minded child, a phenomenon which occurs only once in 
twenty or twenty-five cases, and is important when it does occur. 
The case lends itself in a particular way to the theory of vicar- 
ious functioning of the brain. 

From the beginning John was a weak baby and in this 
respect differed from the five other children of his Polish par- 
ents. His early difficulty was apparently only a physical one 
which he was gradually overcoming when he had an attack of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis just prior to his second birthday. This 
illness changed the picture seriously, leaving him near-idiotic 
in appearance. A national agency responded to the parents’ 
appeal for help and provided funds with which John was placed 
in a large city hospital for treatment. The records fail to tell 
the nature of the treatment, how long it continued, and with 
what success. We may assume, however, that improvement 
must have been very slow, as he was just learning to talk and 
walk at the age of six years. Shortly thereafter the parents 
found it advisable to seek state assistance. This resulted in 
John’s first visit to the psychologist for classificatory purposes. 

At the age of 7.5 years he was found to have a Binet mental 
age of 2.5 years, intelligence quotient 36.; Supplementary tests 
of a non-verbal and performance type gave results slightly high- 
er than the Binet, but in no case was his response higher than 
that of the average child of 3.5 years. This early report stress- 
ed his poor physical condition stating that he walked very un- 


The author is now Psychologist of the New Jersey State Crippled Children’s Commis- 
sion, Babbitt Hospital, Vineland, New Jersey. 

+ Throughout this paper we have used the results of the Stanford revision of the Binet- 
Simon examination as the principal index of mental development. This was done 
because the Binet-Simon record in this case was more complete than any other. A 
battery of fourteen different tests of intelligence has been employed, making a total 
of 46 administrations. It was found that the Binet-Simon examination results have 
been representative of all other tests in terms of rate of change. It has also been 
found a satisfactory index of the development of the intelligence of this child as 
reflected in his social maturity, academic achievement, and industrial response. 
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steadily, stumbled easily, that he could not climb into a chair, 
nor mount stairs unaided. 

The examiner concluded that John needed a physical exam- 
ination with subsequent attention to his health, food, and home 
conditions. If the home were found to be inadequate to his 
needs, institutional placement was indicated. Since “He gives 
no indications of trainability (school training), cannot perform 
any duties for himself, and has a mental development of less 
than three years,” the examiner was of the opinion that he 
properly classified for placement in an institution especially de- 
signed for the care of low-grade feeble-minded males, with the 
prospect of life care. 

John was placed in the proposed institution six months 
later. A psychological study after six months residence (life 
age 8.4 years) verified the findings of the consultation study for 
the most part. The Binet mental age was now 3.3 years, IQ 
39. A follow-up study five months later (life age 8.8 years) 
indicated that the boy had made some general gain. Toilet 
habits were improved, with only occasional soiling reported. 
He had become stronger physically. He was considered very 
agreeable and likeable. Although he barely met the require- 
ments for admission to a training institution, because of his 
age (nearly all of his companions were much older than he), it 
was recommended that he be transferred. John’s transfer was 
effected six months later. 


Upon admission to the second institution, the psychologist 
classified him as feeble-minded, middle imbecile level, stable and 
trainable, general mental ability about 4 years (Binet MA 3.8 
years, IQ 39). The prognosis was only fair at best. It was 
anticipated that he would require lifetime institutional care, he 
would never profit from academic training to the extent where 
his achievement would have practical value, and industrial 
achievement would be limited to the simplest of industrial tasks 
carried on under supervision. An ultimate mental level of 5-6 
years was predicted. 


Four different psychologists had seen John, four individ- 
uals who were well qualified in their work. Each was correct 
in his diagnosis as the case presented itself, but each was wrong 
as later developments indicated. As we analyze the case in 
retrospect, there was little present at the time of each exam- 
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ination to enable one to anticipate the development that was 
to take place. There was at least one phase of the psychomet- 
rics of the case to suggest that the child was exceptional and 
would probably develop beyond a low or middle-grade imbecile 
level. This was the fact that his mental growth as indicated by 
the Binet results between the first, or consultation examination, 
and the fourth, or study made upon entrance to the second 
institution, was 67 percent average development for the period. 
This rate of development was nearly twice that prior to the 
time of the first examination, and during the first 7.5 years of 
life. The increased rate of development is shown only poorly 
in the three-point increase in IQ since it had to be distributed 
over the entire life span of the individual. However, any sus- 
tained increase in the intelligence quotient of children of this 
type and level should be given special attention, since repeated 
studies have indicated that the intelligence quotient of the aver- 
age person of the feeble-minded group decreases with age. 

During the eight months following admission to the second 
institution, John underwent a very marked change. He became 
noticeably more alert, active, and interested in his surroundings. 
He lived with boys of his own age and level of abilities. Within 
three months he was described as being neat about his personal 
appearance, clean in toilet habits, pleasant disposition, and well 
liked by others. He made very good physical growth. He fol- 
lowed a half-day school schedule at a kindergarten level, and 
responded to training from the first. 

At the end of an eight-month period the psychologist foun: 
that he had made excellent mental growth as shown by test, 
life age 10.0 years, Binet MA 5.0, IQ 50, or 180 per cent average 
development for the period. He was now recognized as an ex- 
ceptional feeble-minded child. A program of close follow-up was 
instigated, and prognoses were given guardedly. Each subse- 
quent study brought its special findings and recommendations, 
with ensuing treatment. 

John’s training program has been modified according to 
his developing abilities. Special aptitudes have been taken ad- 
vantage of as rapidly as they have been discovered. For in- 
stance, it was recognized that he had a comparatively good 
sense of rhythm, although his coordination was not very good. 
Training designed to exploit this sense of rhythm and to de- 
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velop better coordination was instigated. At first the plan was 
confined to kindergarten games and drills to music. With pro- 
gress and more ability he was later given a trial on the snare 
drum. In time he became a member of the Junior Band and 
now is the snare drummer of the Senior Band. 

Manual training has been emphasized throughout his resi- 
dence, as it was early recognized that he was of a manual type. 
He has always shown less retardation when dealing with non- 
verbal and performance types of material than with the more 
verbal types. However, as his verbal intelligence increased and 
reached a point where he might succeed with academic training, 
such was given him. His early response was slow and without 
promise, but during recent years he has made very satisfactory 
progress and has reached a point where his reading, writing, 
and arithmetic have a practical value. 

In contrast to the early prognosis, we now find John at 
19.6 years of age functioning at a ten to eleven year mental 
level instead of a five to six year level. His degree of social 
independence is within feeble-minded limits according to the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, social age 12.0 years, social 
quotient 61, but there is a great deal of his functioning that 
is near the borderline for credit. 

Physically he is well developed and proportioned. His 
physical measurements place him at the 73-percentile for 18.5 
year old boys. His phychophysical measurements are average 
for boys of 18.5 years. Coordination is good, except for a 
coarse tremor on exertion and a slightly stiff gait. Health is 
good. There is no sensory impairment. His academic achieve- 
ment is at a fourth-grade level with arithmetic achievement 
lagging somewhat as compared with reading. Creditable pro- 
gress has been made in both during the past year. 

John is well grounded in the industrial virtues. He is re- 
ceiving training in the care of poultry and is described by his 
supervisor as a good, willing worker. He has a very pleasant 
personality make-up, is cheerful, amiable and courteous. Emo- 
tions and behavior are stable. Behavior is comforming and 
cooperative in type. He is well adjusted in the institution and 
looking ahead to the time when he can go out on his own. Diag- 
nosis in view of his continuing development must be deferred. 

Had John’s mental development ceased at a time when such 
takes place in the average feeble-minded child, his case would 
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still have been an interesting one because of the increase shown 
and maintained in his unusual rate of development and his good 
response to training. Unlike the majority of feeble-minded in- 
dividuals, he has not yet attained his ultimate mental level, as 
shown by repeated mental examinations, although he is 19.6 
years of age. A statement of his Binet record is offered as an 
indication of delayed mental development. The progress it de- 
notes is supported by other tests of a literate, non-verbal, and 
performance type. The latter two types have consistently given 
higher ratings than the Binet and other literate types, but the 
increases have been proportional. 


YEARLY 
BINET INCREMENT INTELLIGENCE 
LIFE AGE MENTAL AGE IN PERCENT QUOTIENT 

7.4 2.7 —- 36 
7.9 — — = 
8.4 3.3 60 39 
9.3 3.7 44 39 
10.0 3.0 180 50 
10.5 3.3 60 51 
11.0 6.0 140 ot 
11.6 6.3 50 54 
11.8 6.5 100 56 
12.1 7.0 166 58 
12.7 7.2 33 oT 
13.7 7.3 10 53 
14.6 7.7 44 55 
15.2 8.0 50 oT 
16.3 8.3 27 59 
17.5 8.7 33 62 
. 18.6 9.4 63 67 
19.6 9.8 40 70 


This unusual mental development supports the theory of 
vicarious functioning, which assumes that in event of damage 
to the higher nervous system brought on by accident or acute 
illness, other parts of the brain take over the function of the 
damaged area in whole or part. 

Insofar as can be determined, John’s mental retardation 
was the result of meningitis. There is no evidence supporting 
any other plausible cause. Immediately following his illness 
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there was very little mental growth, if we are to accept the 
test results of the consultation study and assume that mental 
growth during the first two years was at an average rate. With 
improvement in his physical condition, we note an increase in 
his rate of mental development which has remained fairly con- 
stant since he was ten years of age. Presumably the meningitis 
did not affect the potential for mental development to any great 
extent, but delayed its development by damaging or destroying 
the natural avenues of development. If this is true, then it is 
probable that the undamaged portions of the brain took over 
the functions of the damaged portion slowly at first, two years 
of age to seven and a half years, then more rapidly from seven 
and a half years to ten years. At this point it would seem that 
compensation has continued at about the same rate until the 
present. Similar development has been noted in the birth 
injured feeble-minded which adds some weight to the plausi- 
bility of the theory. There is no evidence of birth-injury; the 
examination in that direction is negative. 





The American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency will hold its Ffty-first Annual Meet- 
ing at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, May 5-8 
1937. 


An outline of the programs will be printed 
in the May issue of the Bulletin. 
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Washington Conference Hears Leader Urge Child 
Guidance Clinic for Every School 


Declaring that education must be concerned with both indi- 
vidual and social development of pupils, Professor John Edward 
Bentley of The American University, today (Saturday, Febru- 
ary 27th) addressing a Discussion Conference on “The Excep- 
tional Child at Home and at School” at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., under the auspices of the Child Research 
Clinic of The Woods Schools of Langhorne, Pa., made a plea for 
a Child Guidance Clinic in every public school in the country. 


“The development of more scientific interest in the public 
school, the new curriculum with its social attitudes and obliga- 
tions, the modern demands for more efficient training of teachers 
are slowly making the public school a new institution,” said Pro- 
fessor Bentley, speaking on “The Service to School and Home 
of the Child Guidance Clinic.” ‘The proposed school clinic will 
deal with all ordinary matters of maladjustment in discipline, 
behavior and guidance, now ordinarily committed to the school’s 
administrative staff, but in a more efficient and effective man- 
ner,’ added Professor Bentley. 


In her talk on “The Exceptional Child and the Family Con- 
stellation,’ Dr. Winifred Richmond, psychologist, St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., held that “If the specialized teach- 
ing methods used in better institutions for those with defects 
were applied in the public schools, they would revolutionize edu- 
cation. Instead of the child being put through a standardized 
training—which, in spite of all our efforts at modernization, is 
what public school education still amounts to—the training is 
adapted to the needs of the particular child, and the aim of the 
school is to do its best for him, instead of trying to fit him into 
its particular mold.” 


The meeting was the first of the 1936-7 series of discussion 
conferences to be held under the auspices of the Child Research 
Clinic of The Woods Schools of Langhorne, Pa. 
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Notes From the Diary 


It is impossible for us to tell of all the activities that are 
taking place every day in our big family. However, we have 
had some especially good entertainments at school. Mrs. Aker’s 
musicale was fine and was made up of numbers from all of her 
classes showing the range covered by the music department. 
Several children took important parts for the first time. The 
concert ended with selections from Pinafore. 





Mr. Halpern and his boys gave their entertainment on 
March the seventeenth. There were special features to show 
all grades of training. Everyone was proud of the ability and 
training of our fine upstanding boys. 





Our new moving picture apparatus is very satisfactory and 
we are having very good “talkies” which are enjoyed by all of 
the children, including the Colony boys and employees. 





Our boys’ and girls’ clubs have filled a big place in our 
winter recreation. 


We have recently opened a combination club and hobby 
room in Wilbur cottage. We are all looking forward to the de- 
veloping of this project with a great deal of pleasure. The 
girls are really interested and are doing the planning and man- 
aging for future activities to be held there. 


It is to be a room of many uses as time goes on. We hold 
our regular Monday evening meetings there. During this time 
each girl does the thing that pleases her the most. Some knit 
or crochet while others sew or do fancy work. We also make 
scrapbooks, draw, write or just talk. The girls take turns serv- 
ing refreshments that they have planned and made themselves. 
We have some excellent cake makers in this group. 
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The room is to be open at all times for the girls to use. By 
having a definite place for collections of all kinds, we hope to 
encourage the following up of various hobbies. 


A number of the girls have sent me the following notes: 


“I think it is a very nice idea that we have a room where we 
can work.” Anna Bell. 
“Every Monday night we have a sewing party.” Josephine. 


“The northwest dining room is now used as our clubroom.” 
Betty. 


“T think it a nice idea that we have a hobbyroom.” Marion. 

“We go in our clubroom at four o’clock and do a little sewing. 

We enjoy ourselves very much.” Evelyn. 

“The girls in our group certainly enjoy our new hobbyroom.” 
Amalinda. 

“We will probably enjoy our room more and more as time goes 

on.” Peggy. 

“Every Monday night we have a sewing circle and refreshments.”’ 

Mable. 

“I enjoy our new clubroom.” Eva. 

“The first day our clubroom opened we decided to have a sur- 

prise party for Miss Wells.” Anna Mae. 

“We are now very happy girls because we have a room to use 

for our own interests.” Zoe. 





There have been one hundred five boys enrolled in the six 
boys’ clubs: The Nash Social Club, The Sayford Club, Roger- 
Post, Red, White and Blue, The Lindbergh Club and The Arrow- 
head Club. We have three wel equipped clubrooms and each 
club is run on a self-governing system, each with one or more 
counselors. There is a great variety of activities and hobbies 
going on; also a chance for reading and relaxation. There have 
been a number of parties and sales. Each club member wears 
an attractive button bearing the name of his special club. 





The little boys at Babbitt Hospital gave a party and walk- 
ing show for their friends on Saturday, March the twentieth. 
This was planned, organized and carried out by the children 
themselves, and was a very happy affair. 
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If a child is considered mentally retarded he has already 
demonstrated a certain lack of capacity to learn. It is futile 
for the ordinary classroom teacher to attempt to force such a 
child to master academic goals that are beyond his mental reach. 
The curriculum should be so organized that units of instruction 
may be provided to fit varying abilities. Public education should 
help each child to advance as far as his capacity permits him 
to go with a reasonable amount of teaching effort but, lacking 
the capacity to do standard school work, he should be offered 
something different which will better suit his needs rather than 
merely less of the generally prescribed curriculum. Limitation 
of his school program to the mastery of mere minimum essen- 
tials of academic knowledge will never prepare him to live a 
useful social life. 


Each child should be educated for some participation in 
the world’s work provided his handicaps are not so great that he 
is completely barred from productive employment. It may be 
found with proper training that the child is able to do certain 
kinds of work which are helpful. Whatever his capacities are, 
they should be discovered and should be utilized. As adults, 
seriously retarded children will ordinarily work under supervi- 
sion in the occupational world. Curriculum offerings should 
therefore be presented always with the thought that supervision 
and direction of the child must fill those gaps caused by his 
deficiencies. Each retarded child is almost sure to show weak- 
ness of attainment along several lines which, even with the best 
instructional effort, still leaves him below par as an independent 
member of the social order in which he will live. One must 
think of his education, then, as giving him help for partial if 
not complete self-support. Supervision provided by the home 
or by society must do the rest. 

Retarded Children,” complied and edited by Dr Witee airy ne ae 
cialist in the Education of Exception Children, Office of Education, United 


States Department of the Interior. We would suggest that this is a very 
valuable bulletin to all those dealing with the mentally deficient. 
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